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[l^there  a  teen 
in  your  life? 

If  there  is,  chances  are  he  or 
she  is  thinking  about  the  future 
and  pondering  what  to  do  after 
high  school  graduation.  A  job? 
University?  Apprenticeship? 
Travel?  Maybe  your  teenager  is 
even  thinking  of  dropping  out. 
When  it  comes  to  making  these 
important  career  decisions, 
teens  need  some  parental 
guidance. 

What  can  you  tell  young 
people  about  the  future  and  the 
world  of  work?  How  can  you 
help  them  make  positive  career 
choices? 

Teens  and  Careers  is  pub- 
lished by  Alberta  Advanced 
Education  and  Career  Develop- 
ment as  a  guide  for  adults  — 
parents,  teachers,  employers  — 
who  want  to  help  teenagers 
make  good  education  and  career 
decisions.  Teens  and  Careers 
doesn't  contain  all  the  answers. 
But  it  does  provide  information, 
exercises  and  suggestions  and 
points  the  way  to  further  infor- 
mation. 


But  will  they  listen? 


Teens  get  more  enjoyment  from 
their  pets  than  they  do  from 
their  parents,  according  to  a 
1992  cross-Canada  survey  of 
4,000  high  school  students.  So, 
what's  to  say  they'd  listen  to 
you  more  than  Fido  when  it 
comes  to  making  decisions 
about  their  careers?  That  same 
survey,  that's  what. 

More  than  half  of  the  teen- 
agers surveyed  said  they  would 
turn  to  their  parents  first  as 
sources  when  it  comes  to 
making  career  decisions.  In 
fact,  parents  have  more  than 
twice  as  much  influence  as 
friends  on  teens'  decision- 
making in  matters  of  school, 
careers,  spending  money,  and 
right  and  wrong.  In  these  areas, 
the  authors  of  the  survey  say, 
"parents  have  open  doors  into 
the  lives  of  their  teens." 

The  survey  also  found  that 
two  in  three  teenagers  have 
confidence  in  their  teachers  and 
believe  their  teachers  are 
"genuinely  interested  in  them." 

Source:  Teen  Trends:  A 
Nation  in  Motion,  Reginald  W. 
Bibby  &  Donald  C.  Posterski 


How  current  are  you? 

Take  this  quiz  before  you  start 
talking  with  your  teen  about 
career  planning.  Mark  your 
answers  True  or  False. 

1.  In  1991,  in  the  middle  of  a 
recession,  300,000  jobs  went 
unfilled  in  Canada  because 
qualified  workers  could  not  be 
found  to  fill  them. 

2.  Most  13-year-olds  will  choose 
future  jobs  that  do  not  need  a 
university  education. 

3.  Most  jobs  do  not  need  basic 
mathematical  skills. 

4.  More  than  a  third  of  Canada's 
high  school  graduates  cannot 
solve  simple  numerical  problems. 

5.  Volunteer  work  and  leisure 
activities  don't  give  people  the 
skills  employers  need. 

6.  Today  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  Canada's  workforce  is  em- 
ployed in  the  service  sector. 

7.  German  employers  spend 
eight  times  more  than  Canadians 
on  employee  training. 

8.  Canada  produces  as  many 
high  school  dropouts  as  it  does 
university  graduates. 

9.  Almost  two  thirds  of  job 
seekers  find  jobs  through  people 
they  know. 

1 0.  If  present  trends  continue,  by 
the  year  2000  our  schools  will 
release  one  million  more  people 
into  the  workforce  who  read  and 
write  too  poorly  to  function. 
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hat's  in  store  for  today's  teen? 


What  kind  of  future  will  your  teen  live  and  work  in?  If  he  or 
she  reads  newspapers  and  magazines  and  if  you  discuss  in  your 
home  what's  happening  in  the  world,  you  probably  already  have 
an  inside  track  on  the  future.  Here  are  some  trends  to  watch  and 
their  implications  for  the  job  market: 

1.  We're  going  global. 

More  and  more  Canadian  businesses  are  selling  their  products 
and  services  abroad.  Canada  will  need  workers  with  the  under- 
standing, skills,  and  flexibility  to  adapt  quickly  and  compete  in 
the  changing  world  marketplace. 

"Brains  not  brawn  will  be  needed  to  innovate  and  compete  in 
a  global  market,"  says  Peter  T.  Bourque  of  Syncrude  Canada.  "If 
you  are  one  of  the  well-educated,  analytical,  problem-solving 
workers,  the  world  will  reward  you  well.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you're  unskilled,  or  a  "routine  producer"  —  a  "techno-peasant" 
—  you're  destined  to  work  in  the  most  menial  of  positions  and 
your  standard  of  living  is  going  to  be  overtaken  by  Third  World 
competition." 

People  with  work  experience  in  Asia,  Europe  or  the  U.S.  will 
be  in  demand.  Globalization  could  mean  opportunities  in: 

•  the  import-export  trade 

•  ethnic  foods 

•  foreign  language  interpretation 

•  telecommunications 

•  travel  management 


2.  We're  in  the  "information  age." 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution  as  wide-ranging  in  its 
impact  on  society  as  the  inven- 
tion of  the  printing  press.  The 
microchip  and  split-second 
global  communication  are 
changing  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness. In  this  new,  "wired"  work 
environment,  just  about  every- 
body will  need  computer  skills, 
from  bank  tellers  to  auto  me- 
chanics. And  many  more 
changes  are  on  the  horizon.  The 
"information  age"  brings  oppor- 
tunities in: 

•  computers  and  information 
technology 

•  communications  equipment 

•  computer  software 
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5.  The  way  we  work  is  changing. 


3.  We're  moving  to  a  knowledge-based  economy. 


Canada  is  moving  from  a 
resource-based  to  a  knowledge- 
based  economy.  As  low-skilled 
jobs  disappear,  training  will  be 
the  ticket  to  the  highly- skilled, 
highly-paid  new  jobs. 

In  1986,  only  23  per  cent  of 
Canadian  workers  were  in  jobs 
that  required  16  years  or  more 
of  training.  In  the  '90s,  more 
than  half  of  the  new  jobs  will 
require  that  level  of  training  or 
more.  Opportunities  in  a  knowl- 
edge-based economy  include: 

•  information  retrieval 

•  accounting  and  money 
management 

•  specialized  consulting  services 

•  marketing  services 

•  sales 


4.  Our  population  is  aging. 

The  North  American  popula- 
tion is  getting  older.  Fewer 
babies  are  being  bom.  One  third 
of  the  work  force  in  a  majority 
of  companies  is  over  40.  The 
aging  trend  will  mean  opportu- 
nities in: 

•  home  care  services 

•  cleaning  services 

•  golf  and  other  leisure  activi- 
ties 

•  personal  services,  such  as 
pick  up  and  delivery 

•  household  repairs 

•  electronic  in-home  services 

•  personal  financial  planning 

•  pet  care  and  pet  care  products 


Companies  are  "downsizing" 
and  restructuring  to  meet  global 
competition.  That  means  there 
will  be  fewer  "standard"  full- 
time  jobs.  Statistics  Canada 
estimates  that  already  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  Canadians  with 
paid  jobs  are  in  "non-standard 
jobs."  In  his  book  The  Age  of 
Unreason,  Charles  Handy 
predicts  that  by  the  year  2000 
less  than  half  the  workforce  in 
the  industrial  world  will  be  in 
"proper"  full-time  jobs.  In  fact, 
most  growth  in  employment  in 
Canada  today  is  in  part-time 
jobs. 

Also,  people  are  putting 
more  emphasis  on  family  and 
personal  priorities  in  their 
career  decisions  and  are  looking 
for  options  other  than  perma- 
nent full-time  jobs.  Many  are 
choosing  to  be  their  own  bosses. 
New  technologies  such  as 
computers,  faxes  and  cellular 
phones  are  making  it  possible  to 
set  up  a  workplace  anywhere, 
even  in  your  own  home. 

"Work"  in  the  future  could 
mean: 

•  part-time  work 

•  temporary  work 

•  contract  work 

•  job  sharing 

•  seasonal  work 

•  casual  or  on-call  work 

•  self-employment 
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ture  jobs  at  a  glance      win  they  have  what  it  takes? 


T  hree-quarters  of  the  fastest- 
growing  Canadian  corporations 
in  1991  were  in  the  computer 
field,  instrumentation,  health 
and  medical  services  and 
communications.  Demand  will 
increase  for  physicians,  medical 
labs,  hospitals  and  other  health- 
related  facilities.  Other  indus- 
tries pinpointed  for  growth  are 
finance,  insurance,  real  estate 
and  professional  business 
services. 

Severe  shortages  loom  in 
some  occupations.  In  1991, 
nearly  1 .5  million  Canadians 
were  out  of  work.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  300,000  jobs  went 
unfilled  because  employers 
couldn't  find  qualified  workers. 
The  number  of  students  special- 
izing in  computer  software  is 
declining  even  though  the  field 
is  expanding  at  an  annual  rate  of 
20  per  cent.  What's  more, 
forecasters  predict  that  by  the 
year  2000  Canada  will  be  short 
30,000  engineers. 

Meanwhile,  as  corporations 
and  governments  downsize, 
middle  management  positions 
will  decrease. 


Whatever  career  path  your  teen  chooses,  he  or  she  will  need  a  set 
of  transferable  skills  and  attitudes  in  order  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  future.  Here's  some  good  advice  for  them; 

•  Increase  your  communication  skills. 

•  Learn  to  use  a  computer  if  you  don't  already  know  how. 

•  Keep  up  with  developments  in  your  field  of  interest. 

•  Develop  a  wide  range  of  interests  beyond  your  own  chosen 
occupation. 

•  Take  a  problem-solving  approach  —  be  someone  who  sees  a 
job  that  needs  to  be  done  and  applies  personal  skills  to  get  it 
done. 

•  Keep  learning.  The  more  skills  you  acquire,  the  more  doors  you 
will  open  for  yourself. 

•  Be  the  kind  of  person  employers  need;  adaptable,  flexible, 
motivated,  friendly,  responsible,  and  a  team  player. 


Trends  at  a  glance 

Here  is  what  trend-watchers  see  for  the  1 990s  and  beyond: 

•  More  training  and  education  required  for  most  jobs 

•  More  women  in  the  workplace 

•  Reduced  economic  growth 

•  More  competition  for  promotions 

•  More  flexible  working  arrangements 

•  A  higher  ratio  of  part-time  to  full-time  jobs 

•  Companies  becoming  smaller  and  more  efficient 

•  Disappearance  of  middle  management  positions 

•  Continued  reorganization  and  cutbacks  in  the  public  sector 

•  More  people  owning  their  own  businesses  or  being  employed 
by  small  firms 
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Who  12  THI2  PER20M? 

adolescent,  n.  &  a.  (Person)  growing  up,  between  childhood  and  maturity, 
teenager,  n.  Adolescent  who  drains  the  hot  water  tank  and  ties  up  the  phone. 


at  expectations 


What  do  today's  teens  expect 
out  of  life?  Even  though  they  are 
growing  up  in  a  world  far  differ- 
ent from  the  one  you  inhabited  as 
a  teen,  their  expectations  are 
pretty  much  in  synch  with  what 
yours  are  for  them,  according  to 
a  recent  cross-Canada  survey  of 
4,000  teens  reported  by  Reginald 
Bibby  and  Donald  Posterski  in 
their  book  Teen  Trends:  A  Nation 
in  Motion. 

Bibby  and  Posterski  point  out 
that  today's  teens  are  the  first 
generation  to  live  in  the  space 
age,  to  grow  up  with  cable 
television  and  computers,  and  to 
be  part  of  a  society  with  an 
economy  increasingly  based  on 
service  and  information.  They  are 
also,  thanks  to  the  three  T's  — 
television,  technology  and  travel 
—  the  best  informed  in  history. 

What's  more,  thanks  to  us 
and  despite  a  rapidly  changing 
economy,  they  expect  a  lot  out 
of  life. 

"Today's  teenagers,  along 
with  their  '80s  counterparts, 
have  been  able  to  experience  a 
quality  of  life  probably  un- 
matched in  Canadian  history," 
says  Bibby.  "As  a  result  they 
expect  their  good  fortunes  to 
continue;  if  anything,  most 
expect  to  improve  on  the  experi- 
ences of  their  parents." 


Bibby  found: 

•  More  than  60  per  cent  expect 
to  graduate  from  university, 
although  only  about  10  per 
cent  of  their  parents  were 
graduates. 

•  Close  to  85  per  cent  expect  to 
get  the  job  they  want  after 
they  graduate. 

•  Some  75  per  cent  expect  to 
be  more  financially  comfort- 
able than  their  parents. 

•  More  than  95  per  cent  expect 
to  own  their  own  homes. 

•  Almost  75  per  cent  expect  to 
travel  extensively  outside 
Canada. 

•  Just  41  per  cent  expect  to  have 
to  work  overtime  to  get  ahead. 
Where  did  they  get  these 

expectations?  We  did  our  job 
well,  says  Bibby.  In  light  of  the 
relative  success  many  of  us  have 
achieved,  we  tend  to  expect  the 
same  thing  of  our  offspring.  If 
we  did  it,  they  should  be  able  to 
do  it,  too,  and  maybe  even 
better. 

But  can  they,  given  the 
changing  global  economy? 

"There's  the  sobering  possi- 
bility that  this  may  well  be  the 
first  generation  in  Canadian 


history  that  will  have  to  settle 
for  less  than  their  parents,"  says 
Bibby. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  suc- 
cumb to  negativity,  he  adds. 

"Adults  need  to  be  careful 
not  to  push  today's  vulnerable 
youth  into  pessimism  .  .  .  before 
asking  young  people  to  relin- 
quish their  dreams,  we  need  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to 
make  them  come  true." 


Teens'  top  7 
personal  concerns 

The  top  seven  personal 
concerns  cited  by  teens  in  a 
1992  national  survey  were,  in 
order  of  importance: 

•  pressure  to  do  well  at 
school 

•  never  enough  time 

•  lack  of  money 

•  what  to  do  after  graduation 

•  not  being  understood  by 
parents 

•  losing  friends 

•  looks 

Source Trends:  A 
Nation  in  Motion,  Reginald  W. 
Bibby  &  Donald  C.  Posterski. 
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"typical"  teenager 


Is  there  such  a  creature?  Teens  are  as  individual  as  thumbprints. 
Then,  again,  they're  as  alike  as  lemmings. 

Adolescents  change  and  develop  so  rapidly  in  every  facet  of 
their  lives  —  physical,  social,  psychological,  sexual,  intellectual, 
emotional  and  economic  —  there  are  vast  differences  between 
13-year-olds  and  19-year-olds.  But,  kids  generally  go  through 
identifiable  stages  as  they  mature. 

If  your  teen  fits  these  descriptions  at  roughly  the  same  age,  try 
to  relax.  It's  par  for  the  course. 

Early  adolescence,  11  to  13:  A  really  good  day  is 
when  nobody  laughs  at  you. 

Physical  change  is  rapid.  Fitting  in  socially  is  all-consuming. 
This  is  a  time  of  intense  socializing  —  after  being  together  all 
day,  teens  pick  up  right  where  they  left  off  when  they  get  home 
—  on  the  phone. 

Rejection  by  peers  is  a  fate  worse  than  death.  Teens  at  this 
stage  will  do  almost  anything  to  blend  in,  to  be  the  same,  to 
belong.  Choices  are  heavily  influenced  by  what  their  friends 
think. 


Early  adolescents  are  self- 
conscious.  They're  convinced 
that  everything  they  do  and  say 
is  noticed.  They  often  doubt 
themselves  and  can  cause 
tensions  at  home  as  they 
struggle  for  independence  far 
beyond  their  capacity. 

Most  13-year-olds  know 
what  they  are  good  at,  and  can 
tell  you  what  they'd  like  to  be 
able  to  do  better.  Most  have 
interests  outside  of  school  —  a 
sport,  hobby  or  activity  that  they 
can  relate  to  a  job.  Most,  at  this 
stage,  will  choose  future  jobs 
requiring  a  university  education 
—  not  jobs  held  by  the  majority 
of  the  workforce. 

To  most  teens  at  this  stage, 
home  and  school  are  still  the 
centre  of  their  world.  Parents 
and  home  are  their  refuge  (or 
they  would  like  them  to  be). 

Middle  adolescence,  14  to  16:  Being 
alone  is  like  being  exiled  to  Siberia. 

Belonging  is  still  uppermost. 
Although  kids  at  this  age  may 
see  faults  in  their  friends,  they 
will  defend  them  passionately  to 
their  parents.  They  are  forging 
friendships  that  may  last  a 
lifetime. 


These  teens  think  about  the 
future.  They  begin  to  plan. 
They  are  able  to  examine 
issues  from  all  sides.  They 
begin  to  think  about  conse- 
quences. If  I  drop  chemistry, 
what  will  happen?  What  if 
Quebec  separates?  What  makes 
my  parents  see  red? 

Many  teens  at  this  stage  feel 
they  should  always  be  compe- 
tent. They  may  avoid  opportuni- 
ties for  fun  or  advancement 
because  they  fear  they  won't 
succeed. 

For  teens  with  low  academic 
ability  or  social  acceptance, 
their  perceived  shortcomings 
can  be  painful.  Dreams  of 
success  can  give  way  to  self- 
pity  or  even  hatred.  Unrealistic 
expectations  need  to  be  replaced 
with  realistic  ones.  These  kids 
need  options.  As  a  parent,  you 
can  help  them  form  goals  they 
can  reach. 

It's  not  enough  for  caring 
aduhs  to  tell  them  they're 
successful.  Middle  adolescents 
need  visible  ways  to  measure 
their  success  —  grades  at 
school,  a  goal  in  soccer,  a 
ringing  phone. 

"This  is  a  critical  age  for 
adjustment  to  school,"  says  John 
Mitchell,  professor  of  educa- 
tional psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta,  in  his  book  The 
Nature  of  Adolescence. 

"Youth  for  whom  school  is 
not  socially  rewarding,  or  for 
whom  the  learning  does  not 
improve  job  prospects,  are  more 
likely  than  ever  (to)  drop  out. 
Youngsters  to  whom  school 
offers  social  rewards  and 
provides  the  credentials  for 
future  'success'  rarely  drop  out. 
For  them  school  is  the  most 


important  fact  of  their  social 
lives,  and  eventually,  of  their 
professional  lives." 

Middle  adolescents  are  aware 
they  must  make  decisions  about 
the  future  now.  They  need  more 
information  than  ever  on  their 
options.  The  choice  of  courses 
in  high  school  and  the  number 
of  options  kept  open  to  them  are 
critical. 

Late  adolescence,  16-21 
for  girls,  17-21  for  boys: 
This  is  a  time  for  major 
decision-making. 

During  these  years  teens 
become  more  self-reliant. 
They're  more  aware  of  who 
they  are,  and  they  are  less 
vulnerable  to  peer  pressure. 

Their  interests  deepen  as  they 
look  toward  their  future.  They 
begin  to  identify  themselves  in 
terms  of  what  they  do.  They  are 
still  influenced  by  their  need  for 
approval,  acceptance  and 
belonging.  But  their  sense  of 
self- worth  comes  more  from 
what  they  accomplish  in  school, 
leisure  and  work. 

During  this  time  of  their 
lives,  young  people  leave  school 
—  as  graduates  or  as  dropouts. 
It  is  a  time  of  major  decision- 
making, which  can  be  unnerving 
for  some.  Many  will  choose  to 
continue  their  education.  Some 
will  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
they  want  to  study.  Others  will 
not.  Those  who  choose  to  work 
may  change  jobs.  This  is  a  time 
of  experimentation  with  differ- 
ent roles. 

No  matter  what  stage  of 
adolescence  teens  are  in,  they 
must  believe  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  worthwhile. 


Remember  when? 

If  you  want  to  begin  to  under- 
stand where  your  teen  is  coming 
from,  lookwitliin.  Remember, 
you  were  once  a  teenager,  too. 
Close  your  eyes  and  take  your- 
self back  to  your  own  teen  years. 
Does  this  description  ring  a  bell? 

". . .  a  time  of  seeking:  a 
seeking  inward  to  find  who  one 
is;  a  searching  outward  to  locate 
one's  place  in  life;  a  longing  for 
another  with  whom  to  satisfy  || 
cravings  for  intimacy  and  " 
fulfillment.  It  is  a  time  of  turbu- 
lent awakening  to  love  and 
beauty  but  also  of  days  darkened 
by  loneliness  and  despair.  It  is  a 
time  of  carefree  wandering  of  the 
spirit  through  realms  of  fantasy 
and  in  pursuit  of  idealistic 
visions,  but  also  of  disillusion- 
ment and  disgust  with  the  world 
and  self.  It  can  be  a  time  of 
adventure  with  wonderful 
episodes  of  reckless  folly  but 
also  of  shame  and  regret  that 
linger.  Adolescents  live  with  a 
vibrant  sensitivity  that  carries  . 
them  to  ecstatic  heights  and  ' 
lowers  them  to  almost  untenable 
depths." 

From  How  to  Survive  With 
Your  Teenager,  by  Theodore  Lidz 
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How  to  live  with  a  teen  and  love  it 


|[Aps  for  building 
self-esteem  in  teenagers 


Try  to  give  your  teen  as  few 
rules  and  as  many  choices  as 
possible. 

Define  the  limits  of  permis- 
sible behavior.  Set  standards. 
And  stand  by  the  rules  you 
feel  are  necessary. 
Enter  your  teenager's  life 
through  doors  he  or  she 
opens  for  you.  Only  then  can 
you  move  into  areas  usually 
reserved  for  their  friends. 
Accept  the  fact  that  friends 
take  centre  stage  in  the  life  of 
a  teen  and  welcome  your 
teen's  friends  into  your  home. 
Don't  expect  to  be  the  only 
source  of  influence  in  your 
teen's  life. 

Respect  your  teen.  Admire 
him  or  her  for  their  courage, 
their  humor  and  their  resil- 
ience. 

Be  a  good  example. 
Plan  meal  times  so  you  can 
eat  together  and  get  caught 
up  on  each  other's  news. 
Ask  your  teen  for  help. 
Working  together  has  more 
benefits  than  just  getting  the 
job  done. 

Make  sure  your  teen  knows 

his  or  her  responsibilities 

around  the  house.  Expect 

them  to  pull  their  own  weight. 

Take  family  photos  — and 

look  at  them  often. 

Grab  joyful  times  with  your 

teen.  Don't  ever  assume  the 

same  opportunity  will  come 

your  way  again. 

When  tempted  to  fly  off  the 

handle,  bite  your  tongue  and 

count  to  ten. 

Hug  your  teen  every  day. 


Self-esteem  is  a  fundamental 
need  of  all  humans  —  your 
teenager  included.  Teens  need  to 
feel  good  about  themselves  in 
order  to  face  the  future  with  the 
confidence  that  they  can  succeed 
in  a  career  that  interests  them.  In 
fact,  educators  find  there  is  a  high 
correlation  between  high  self- 
esteem  and  high  achievement. 

As  a  parent,  you  can  play  an 
important  role  in  providing  your 
teen  with  a  sense  of  self-worth.  If 
you  have  a  daughter,  be  especially 
aware  of  her  need  for  self-esteem. 
Teenage  girls  are  generally  less  likely 
than  boys  to  feel  good  about  them- 
selves. 

Here's  how  you  can  help  build  your 
teen's  self-esteem: 

0  Treat  your  teenager  as  you  would  like 
him  or  her  to  treat  you. 

Recognize  what  they  view  as  success. 
It  may  differ  from  your  view,  but  that's 
O.K. 

^  Encourage  them  to  seek  realistic  goals. 

Help  them  to  recognize  and  develop 
their  strengths. 

Give  them  the  tools  for  success:  teach 
them  to  learn  and  to  feel  pride  in 
learning. 

f  Give  them  every  opportunity  to  learn  by 
doing. 

'  Let  them  know  you're  there  to  help  when 
they  need  you. 

Give  them  tasks  they  can  succeed  at  but 
encourage  them  to  reach  higher  with  each 
success. 
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0  Encourage  them  to  find  tasks 
or  jobs  that  will  give  them 
useful  work  experience. 

Congratulate  them  on  their 
successes. 

Itf  Help  them  to  forgive  them- 
selves when  they  fall  short  of 
their  own  expectations. 

0  Teach  them  that  failure 
happens  to  everyone  who 
dares  to  risk.  Look  at  failure 
as  an  opportunity  to  learn. 

M  Spend  time  with  them  and 
give  them  your  full  attention 
when  you  are  together. 

Encourage  them  to  take 
responsibility  for  their 
actions. 

^  Let  them  feel  secure  in  your 
love  and  respect. 

M  When  you  must  criticize, 
criticize  the  act,  not  the 
person.  Emphasize  the 
positive. 

m  Be  fair. 


How  to  help  your  teen  do  well  in  school 

•  Encourage  your  teenager  to 
take  part  in  life  at  scliool. 
Participation  in  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  gives  students  a 
positive  attitude  toward 
school. 

•  Talk  to  your  teen's  teachers. 
Do  what  you  can  to  help  out 
at  school. 

•  Encourage  your  teen  to  use 
the  library.  There  are  maga- 
zines and  books  there  for 
every  interest. 

•  Study  the  course  curriculum 
with  your  teenager  and  plan 
the  courses  he  or  she  is  going 
to  take  —  together.  Don't 
assume  they  know  what 
they're  doing. 

•  Help  them  with  their  home- 
work by  encouraging  good 
study  habits  rather  than 
concentrating  on  content. 
Teach  them  how  to  get 
organized  and  manage  their 
time  more  effectively  —  skills 
that  will  be  useful  throughout 
their  lifetime. 

•  Praise  your  teenager  for  work 
well  done.  Don't  settle  for 
lack-lustre  efforts. 

•  Regulate  their  TV  watching. 
Grades  drop  as  TV  watching 
increases. 

•  If  you  want  to  help  improve 
the  learning  system,  join  your 
Home  and  School  Association 
and  have  it  join  the  provincial 
association.  Together  you  can 
make  a  difference. 
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ow  thyself 

This  line  is  a  classic  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Quote  these 
words  from  Shakespeare  to  your 
teen  and  you  have  the  classic 
beginning  to  career  success. 

According  to  authors  Edwin 
Herr  and  Stanley  Cramer  in 
their  book,  Career  Guidance 
and  Counseling  Through  the 
Lifespan,  people  need  to  know: 
"...  who  they  are;  what  kinds  of 
commitments  they  are  willing  to 
make;  what  their  aptitudes, 
interests,  values  and  goals  are; 
and  how  competent  or  confident 
they  feel." 

Here  are  some  questions  to 
help  your  teen  assess  his  or  her 
capabilities.  Why  not  work 
through  the  checklists  on  these 
pages  together  and  compare 
notes? 


What  comes  naturally? 

Does  your  teen  have  natural 
verbal  ability?  Numerical 
ability?  Physical  ability?  Social 
ability?  People  can  have  apti- 
tudes, or  natural  abilities,  in 
many  areas.  Help  your  teen 
become  aware  of  his  or  her 
aptitudes. 

What  turns  them  on? 

Show  the  Interests  Checklist 
on  page  1 1  to  your  teen.  Work  it 
through  together,  then  sit  down 
and  brainstorm  the  kinds  of 
occupations  he  or  she  could 
consider  based  on  these  choices. 

What's  important  to  them? 

Work  values  depend  on  a 
number  of  influences,  includ- 
ing upbringing,  family,  home 
life,  culture  and  education.  The 
1992  Teen  Trends  survey  found 
that  freedom,  friendship  and 
being  loved  were  the  most 
highly  valued  goals  of  eight  out 
of  10  teens.  Discuss  work 
values  with  your  teen. 
What's  important  — 
and  why? 


What  do  they  do  well? 

Skills  are  a  teen's  passport  to 
getting  and  keeping  a  job.  Most 
people  have  around  700  differ- 
ent skills,  although  most  teens 
can  only  think  of  a  few  they'd 
brag  about. 

That's  where  you  come  in. 
Suggest  that  your  teen  work 
through  the  Skills  Checklist  on 
page  12,  then  discuss  how  these 
skills  relate  to  various  occupa- 
tions. Tell  your  teen  what  you 
think  he  or  she  does  well. 

Three  main  types  of  skills  are 
required  to  get  and  keep  a  job: 
1.  Technical  skills  —  These  are 
generally  scientific  and 
based  on  compe- 
tence with 
numbers  and 
calculations. 
They  are 
usually 
learned 
through 
training. 
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2.  Transferable  skills  —  These 
are  skills  people  take  with  them 
from  job  to  job.  The  four  most 
important  transferable  skills  in 
today's  job  market  are  commu- 
nication skills,  numerical  skills, 
knowledge  skills  —  the  ability 
to  find  and  use  information  to 
make  decisions  —  and  com- 
puter literacy. 

3.  Self-management  skills,  or 
attitudes  —  These  are  the  skills 
that  will  help  your  teen  keep  a 
job.  Often  formed  in  childhood, 
they  include  such  qualities  as 
dependability,  punctuality,  pride 
in  performance  and  enthusiasm. 


Interests  checklist 

Put  a  check  mark  beside  the  activities  you  like  to  do. 
(Add  any  activities  you  like  that  aren't  listed.) 
Put  two  check  marks  beside  the  ones  you'd  like  to  do  in 
your  job. 

Circle  your  five  top  interests. 

Draw  a  line  through  the  activities  you  never  want  anything  to 
do  with! 

See  how  many  occupations  you  can  think  of  where  your 
interests  would  be  an  asset. 


□ 

Organizing/directing 

□ 

Listening 

□ 

people 

□ 

Traveling 

Cooking 

□ 

Exercise 

□ 

Caring  for  children 

□ 

Gardening 

□ 

Outdoor  activities 

□ 

Being  sociable 

□ 

Reading 

□ 

Keeping  things  orderly 

□ 

Mathematics/working 

□ 

Teaching 

with  numbers 

□ 

Music 

□ 

Acting 

□ 

Decorating 

□ 

Making  things/using  your 

□ 

Drawing/painting 

hands 

□ 

Writing 

□ 

Using  tools  and  machinery 

□ 

Working  with  cash 

□ 

Inventing 

□ 

Persuading 

□ 

Fixing  or  repairing 

□ 

Designing 

□ 

Solving  problems 

□ 

Working  with  facts 

□ 

Being  expressive 

□ 

Dancing 

□ 

Learning  and 

□ 

Entertaining 

□ 

understanding 

□ 

Observing  and  gathering 

Improving  the 

□ 

data 

environment 

Science  experiments 

□ 

Crafts 

□ 

Making  money 

□ 

Selling 

□ 

Being  imaginative 

□ 

Helping  individual  people 

□ 

Volunteering 

□ 

Working  with  animals 

□ 

Researching 

□ 

Collecting  things 

□ 

Helping  society 

□ 

Managing  a  project 

□ 

Religion 

□ 

Using  office  equipment 

□ 

Public  speaking 

□ 

Sports 

□ 

Starting  a  project 

A  work  values 
checklist 

What's  important  in  the  work 
you'd  like  to  do? 

■  Traveling 

■  Security 

■  Independence 

■  Helping  society 

■  Stimulation 

■  Money 

■  Creativity 

■  Decision-making 

■  Variety 

■  Stability 

■  Competition 

■  Belonging 

■  Working  alone 

■  Power 

■  Recognition 

■  Excitement 

■  Status 

■  Helping  others 

■  Being  expert 

■  People  contact 

■  Precise  work 

■  Responsibility 
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Skills  checklist 

Put  a  check  mark  beside  the  skills  you  have  now. 
Put  two  check  marks  beside  the  skills  you'd  like  to  get. 

Discuss  your  choices.  Maybe  you'll  discover  skills  you  didn't  know  you  had.  See  how  many  occupations  you  can 
think  of  together  that  employ  people  with  the  skills  you'd  like  to  use  in  your  work. 


Communication  sl(ills 

□  editing 

□  explaining 

□  interviewing 

□  listening 

□  negotiating 

□  persuading 

□  public  speaking 

□  questioning 

□  reading 

□  talking 

□  writing 

Creative  skills 

□  creating/inventing 

□  designing/displaying 

□  drawing/painting/sculpting 

□  improvising/experimenting/ 
adapting 

□  perceiving  intuitively 

□  performing/entertaining 

□  visualizing/imagining 

□  writing/playwriting/ 
composing 

Detail  skills 

□  alertness 

□  attention  to  detail 

□  being  precise 
n  caution 

□  following  procedures 

□  record  keeping 

□  sorting 

□  verifying 

Leadership  skills 

□  administering 

□  confronting 

□  delegating 

□  directing/supervising 

□  initiating 

□  making  decisions 

□  organizing 

□  planning 


Personal  skills 

□  conformity 

□  dependability 

□  drive 

□  efficiency 

□  enthusiasm 

□  flexibility 

□  integrity 

□  loyalty 

□  persistence 

□  positive  attitude 

□  pride  in  performance 

□  punctuality/promptness 

□  tact 

□  understanding 

Physical  skills 

□  acting  quickly 

□  manual  dexterity 

□  motor  coordination 

□  stamina 

□  strength 

Reasoning  skills 

□  analyzing 

□  investigating/researching 

□  remembering 

□  synthesizing 

Sensory  skills 

□  sound  discrimination 

□  color  discrimination 

□  shape  discrimination 

□  depth  discrimination 


Working-with-difficult- 
situation  skills 

□  dealing  with  emergencies 

□  performing  repetitive  tasks 

□  responding  to  feedback 

□  risk  taking 

□  self  control 

□  tolerating  discomfort 

□  working  under  pressure 

Working-with-machines-or 
tools  skills 

□  adjusting 

□  assembling 

□  building/constructing 

□  fixing/repairing 

□  installing 

□  mechanical  reasoning 

□  operating 

Working-with-numbers  skills 

□  budgeting 

□  calculating 

□  counting 

□  estimating 

□  measuring 

□  numerical  reasoning 

Working-with-others  skills 

□  advising/counseling 

□  cooperating 

□  protecting/guarding 

□  serving 

□  teaching/training 

□  treating 
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fJgSVvou  positively  cliarged? 

The  attitudes  you  bring  to  work  —  both  positive  and 
negative  —  will  make  a  big  difference  in  how  successful 
you  are  as  an  employee. 

Take  this  simple  test  to  find  out  how  positive  you  tend 
to  be  and  where  you  need  to  work  on  your  attitude. 

Beside  each  question,  write  the  number  that  most 
closely  represents  your  answer. 

3  -  Mostly  yes        2  -  Sometimes        1  -  Mostly  no 

  1.   Am  I  friendly? 

  2.   Do  I  complain  a  lot? 

  3.   Can  I  be  optimistic  when  others  are 

disheartened? 

  4.   Do  I  have  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility? 

  5.   Do  I  control  my  temper? 

  6.   Do  I  speak  well  of  my  teacher,  coach,  employer? 

  7.   Do  I  feel  well  most  of  the  time? 

  8.   Do  I  follow  directions  willingly  and  ask  ques- 
tions when  necessary? 

  9.   Do  I  keep  promises? 

  10.  Do  I  organize  my  work  and  keep  up  with  it? 

  1 1 .  Do  I  readily  admit  my  mistakes? 

  12.  Is  it  easy  for  me  to  see  positive  qualities  in  most 

people? 

  13.  Can  I  stick  to  a  tiresome  task  without  being 

prodded? 

  14.  Do  I  realize  my  weaknesses  and  attempt  to 

correct  them? 

  15.  Can  I  take  being  teased? 

  16.  Do  I  avoid  feeling  sorry  for  myself? 

  17.  Am  I  courteous  to  others? 

  18.  Am  I  neat  in  my  personal  appearance  and  work 

habits? 

  19.  Do  I  respect  the  opinions  of  others? 

  20.  Can  I  adapt  to  new  and  unexpected  situations 

readily? 

  21.  Am  I  tolerant  of  other  people's  beliefs? 

  22.  Do  I  refrain  from  sulking  when  things  go 

differently  than  I'd  like? 

  23.  Am  I  a  good  listener? 

  24.  Am  I  the  kind  of  friend  I  would  like  others  to  be? 


25.  Can  I  disagree  without  being  disagreeable? 

26.  Am  I  normally  punctual? 

27.  Do  I  consider  myself  a  courteous  driver? 

28.  Do  I  generally  speak  well  of  others? 

29.  Can  I  take  criticism  without  being  resentful  or 
feeling  hurt? 

30.  Do  I  generally  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things? 

31.  Can  I  work  with  someone  I  dislike? 

32.  Am  I  pleasant  to  others  even  when  I  feel  dis- 
pleased about  something? 

33.  Am  I  enthusiastic  about  the  interests  of  others? 

34.  Do  I  tend  to  be  enthusiastic  about  whatever  I  do? 

35.  Am  I  honest  and  sincere  with  others? 
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Wanted 


What  kind  of  workers  are  Canadian  business  and  industry 
looking  for? 

"We  want  qualified,  skilled  people  who  can  communicate 
orally  and  in  writing,  who  are  creative  and  who  can  listen, 
think,  problem-solve  and  make  decisions. 

"We  want  them  to  demonstrate  positive  attitudes  and 
behaviors,  such  as  showing  leadership,  courtesy,  reliability 
and  a  willingness  to  work  with  others. 

"We  need  people  who  have  strong  basic  values,  such  as 
loyalty,  honesty,  tolerance  and  patience. 

"And  above  all,  we  want  people  who  have  basic  literacy 
and  numeracy  skills  and  some  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 

"In  other  words,  we  want  a  lot." 
—  Peter  T.  Bourque,  Syncrude  Canada 


12  hot  transferable  skills 


1.  Computer  literacy  ^ 

2.  Budget  or  money  management         ^  d 

3.  Time  management/coping  with  deadline 
pressure 

4.  Communicating  clearly  orally  and  in  writing 

5.  Listening 

6.  Organizing/managing/coordinating 

7.  Problem  solving  H 

8.  Negotiating/arbitrating 

9.  Openness  to  new  ideas  and  ways  of  doing 
things 

10.  Team  playing 

1 1 .  Ability  to  work  with  numbers 

12.  Knowing  how  to  learn 

Check  off  the  skills  you  are  good  at  and  the 
ones  you  need  to  work  on.  Notice  how  many 
of  these  skills  can  be  acquired  outside  the 
workplace  as  well  as  in  it?  Talk  about  what 
you  do  in  your  leisure  time  and  how  it  can 

benefit  you  as  you  progress  along  your 

career  path. 


I^eam,  Dream,  Dream 


Here's  an  exercise  to  help  you  dream  up  your  ideal  work  situa- 
tion. Use  the  questions  here  only  as  a  guide  to  thinking  about  your 
dream  job.  Take  a  clean  piece  of  paper  and  start  writing  thoughts  as 
they  come  to  mind.  Don't  slow  the  creative  process  by  trying  to  get 
your  ideas  down  in  a  logical  sequence. 

Here  goes: 

Imagine  that  you've  got  all  the  money,  talent,  knowledge, 
education,  confidence,  freedom,  clothes  —  everything  —  you 
could  possibly  need.  Then  visualize  the  perfect  or  ideal  work 
situation  for  you.  Picture  yourself  getting  up  in  the  morning, 
dressing,  going  to  work,  starting  your  work  day,  etc. 

What  are  you  doing? 

How  are  you  feeling  about  what  you  do? 

What  is  your  work  environment  hke? 

Describe  your  surroundings.  What  are  the  sounds?  Smells? 

Who  are  you  working  with? 

Where  are  you  working? 

What  are  you  wearing? 

Continue  imagining  your  dream  job  until  you've  painted  in  all 
the  details.  What  do  you  think  of  the  picture?  Discuss  how  you 
can  make  it  a  reality. 
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ams  into  reality 


Whatever  your  dream  job,  it 
probably  requires  some  skills 
you  never  imagined  you  might 
need.  And,  once  you're  in  an 
occupation  you  will  have  to 
acquire  new  skills  to  keep  up 
with  technological  changes. 

Here  are  the  experiences  of 
six  people  who  are  working  in 
occupations  that  have  changed 
to  varying  degrees  over  recent 
years.  Can  you  see  some  com- 
mon threads? 

Newspaper  fashion 
editor 

"A  natural  curiosity,  keen 
observation  skills,  determination 
and  self-motivation  are  essential 
qualities  for  a  journalist.  You 
have  got  to  go  out  and  hunt 
things  down  yourself.  And  of 
course,  you  have  to  have  basic 
language  skills. 

"Some  journalists  take  formal 
training.  Others  break  in  by 
being  experts  in  their  field.  I 
have  two  education  degrees  and 
landed  my  job  because  I  had  a 
background  in  fashion. 

"Computer  technology  has 
changed  my  job.  Stories  are 
written  on  computer  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  newspaper  from 
anywhere,  so  you  don't  have  to 
be  in  the  office  as  much.  Editors 
now  lay  out  their  pages  on 
computers,  which  requires  an 
artistic  eye." 


Self-employed  technical 
book  publisher 

"As  a  metallurgical  engineer- 
tumed-publisher,  I  had  to  learn 
how  to  sell  and  market. 

"I  also  had  to  learn  how  to  set 
up  an  international  distribution 
system.  I  published  my  book,  a 
unique  pocket  guide,  myself  and 
have  sold  3,800  copies  in  18 
countries.  I've  got  several  more 
volumes  planned. 

"I  gained  much  of  the  pub- 
lishing knowledge  I  needed  by 
serving  as  a  volunteer  on  techni- 
cal committees  that  published 
books.  The  organizational  skills 
I  learned  as  a  professional 
engineer  helped  me  deal  with 
the  grey  areas. 

"My  research  skills  have 
proven  vital  in  a  world  in  which 
technical  information  has 
exploded.  I  mostly  learned  these 
skills  on  the  job  and  on  my  own. 

"I  had  to  learn  new  software 
when  I  switched  from  engineer- 
ing to  publishing,  but  I  was 
already  comfortable  with  the 
basics.  It  doesn't  matter  what 
specifics  a  high  school  student 
learns.  What's  important  is  that 
they  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of 
computer  technology." 


Pressure  welder  with  a  food 
processing  company 

"When  I  earned  my  ticket  as 
a  journeyman  welder  12  years 
ago,  I  knew  all  I  needed  to 
know  to  perform  my  job  well. 
Welding  requires  not  only  a 
steady  hand,  but  a  sound 
grounding  in  safety  procedures 
and  the  properties  of  various 
metals. 

"But  in  the  '90s,  those  aren't 
the  only  skills  a  welder  needs. 
On  just  about  every  welding  job 
now,  you  have  to  be  able  to 
follow  blueprints.  If  you've 
been  out  of  school  for  1 1  years, 
as  I  have,  you  weren't  taught 
that. 

"Recently  I  participated  in  a 
skills  upgrading  program  that 
offered  courses  in  specialized 
electronics  and  blueprints.  My 
new  skills  have  helped  me  adapt 
my  basic  training  to  today's 
demands." 


Chef 


Registered  nurse 


"People  who  say,  'wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  run  your  own  restau- 
rant' are  often  starry-eyed  romantics  and  often  don't  have  the 
first  clue  what's  involved.  Of  course  you  need  a  passionate 
interest  in  good  food  and  wine  and  some  technical  ability.  But 
you  also  need  lots  of  organizational  and  people  management 
skills. 

"A  chef  running  a  kitchen  has  to  be  a  mini-accountant.  Deal- 
ing with  such  things  as  inventory  and  food  and  labor  costs 
involves  a  lot  of  number  crunching,  so  it's  becoming  a  good  idea 
to  know  how  to  use  a  computer.  You  also  need  time  management 
and  crisis  management  skills,  because  it's  a  very  high-stress 
business  —  the  dishwasher  or  freezer  breaks  down,  your  help 
arrives  late  and  you've  got  30  people  to  feed  in  half  an  hour. 

"I'd  recommend  working  two  months  in  a  kitchen,  even  as  a 
dishwasher,  just  to  see  what  it's  all  about.  I'd  say  you  need  to  be 
a  well-rounded,  almost  a  Renaissance  person  to  be  a  chef." 

Graphic  designer 

"Most  people  would  think  of  graphic  design  as  primarily  a 
'creative'  field  in  an  artsy  sense,  but  what  it  really  boils  down  to 
is  problem-solving.  It's  basic  communication.  Your  client  has  a 
message  to  get  across  and  before  you  embark  on  visual  commu- 
nication you  need  to  be  able  to  assess  the  audience  and  purpose. 
You  have  to  make  darned  sure  you  know  what  your  client  wants 
to  say  and  how  to  get  it  across. 

"Some  people  think  this  business  has  to  be  decorative,  but  it's 
not  all  cartoons  and  posters.  It  is  often  forms  and  signage  that 
has  to  be  read,  and  your  job  is  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to  get 
from  A  to  B. 

"The  computer  has  taken  away  a  lot  of  the  technical  things  we 
had  to  think  about  before,  such  as  copy-fitting  and  making  sure 
the  lines  are  straight.  It  frees  you  to  do  the  problem-solving, 
which  is  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  work.  But  you  have  to 
learn  to  use  the  technology  and  keep  up  with  it  —  and  be  able  to 
afford  it  —  because  it  changes  almost  monthly.  Also,  you  need 
interpersonal  skills  and  sales  skills  —  the  ability  to  present  your 
concepts  and  your  product  well." 


"Given  the  direction  nursing 
is  going  in,  I'd  say  students 
should  focus  on  their  people 
skills,  their  ability  to  communi- 
cate verbally  and  in  writing,  and 
on  the  sciences,  statistics  and 
computer  skills. 

"A  great  part  of  your  day  as  a 
nurse  is  spent  'charting'.  You're 
performing  various  treatments 
and  you  have  to  report  this  on 
the  patient's  chart  to  communi- 
cate it  to  other  members  of  the 
treatment  team.  So  you  have  to 
have  at  least  average  writing 
skills. 

"And  we're  using  computers 
more  and  more.  By  the  time 
today's  teenagers  get  to  be 
nurses,  they  will  be  sitting  down 
at  computers  on  and  off  all  day 
retrieving  lab  reports,  charting, 
ordering  supplies.  So,  they  must 
feel  comfortable  with  comput- 
ers. They'll  also  need  some 
knowledge  of  statistics  and  data 
gathering  in  order  to  participate 
in  drug  studies. 

"There  is  also  a  need  now  for 
nurses  to  have  more  organiza- 
tional skills  and  knowledge  of 
management  models  as  well  as 
ability  to  work  in  problem- 
solving  groups.  With  the  push 
for  quality  improvement,  nearly 
everyone  sits  on  task  forces 
looking  at  processes  —  such  as 
how  we  admit  people,  how  we 
do  patient  teaching,  and  how  we 
can  improve  certain  treatments." 


Ijbur  dream  or  theirs? 

What  do  you  want  for  your 
children?  Be  honest.  Wouldn't 
you  be  proud  if  each  of  them 
became  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer? 
Our  society  places  a  high  value 
on  professionals.  But  let's  be 
realistic.  Not  everyone  is  cut  out 
for  those  professions  or  even  for 
going  to  university. 

Ask  yourself:  would  your 
teen  be  happier  as  a  trades 
person?  Think  about  the  last 
time  you  had  some  work  done 
by  one  of  the  trades.  Don't  you 
value  reliable,  well-trained 
master  craftspeople  who  take 
pride  in  their  work?  So  do 
employers.  Take,  for  example, 
the  president  of  a  precision  tool 
manufacturing  company  who 
recently  tried  to  fill  openings  for 
a  tool  maker  and  an  accountant. 
For  the  accountant  he  placed 
one  ad  and  got  167  responses. 
For  the  tool  maker,  he  placed 
ten  ads.  Responses?  Zero. 

There's  a  whole  world  of 
satisfying  and  rewarding  career 
opportunities  out  there.  And,  as 
the  world  changes,  new  and 
exciting  opportunities  arise.  As 
a  parent,  you  can  open  your 
teen's  eyes  to  them. 

Don't  confuse  your  dreams 
with  your  children's.  To  dis- 
cover how  far  apart  your  career 
wavelengths  are,  take  the  quiz 
"Are  You  On  the  Same  Planet?" 
and  discuss  the  answers  with 
your  teen.  Then,  keep  talking 
about  all  the  career  possibilities 
and  keep  listening  for  signs  of 
interest  from  your  teens. 

Adapted  from  an  article  by 
Barb  Hedstrom  in  Alberta 
Prospects,  Fall  1993. 


Are  you  on  the  same  planet? 

Before  you  attempt  to  help  your  teenager  with 
his  or  her  career  planning,  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1 .  What  occupational  choices  is  your  teen 
currently  considering?  Why? 

2.  What  occupations  would  you  like  to  see 
your  teen  consider?  Why? 

3.  Do  the  two  lists  differ? 

4.  Are  there  occupations  which  you  consider 
"most  important"  in  today's  world? 

5.  Are  there  occupations  you  feel  would  be  the 
"best  choice"  in  today's  world?  Why? 

6.  Do  you  feel  any  of  these  would  be  appropri- 
ate/inappropriate for  your  teen?  Why? 

7.  Would  you  make  a  different  list  for  this  teen 
if  his/her  gender  were  different?  What 
would  you  add/omit?  Why? 

8.  How  would  you  react  if  your  teen 
chose  an  occupation  you 
considered  inappropriate? 
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hat  would  they  like  to  be? 


Ob  Kb  Your  teen  has  done  the  exercises  in  the  last  section  and 
knows  what  he  or  she  likes  to  do  or  is  interested  in.  But,  what 
would  they  like  to  be? 

If  your  teen  can't  answer  that  question  yet,  don't  worry.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  teenagers  know  exactly  where  they  want  to 
be  five  years  down  the  road.  That's  normal. 

How  do  you  help  them  translate  aptitudes,  skills  and  interests 
into  a  satisfying  occupation?  The  logical  place  to  start  is  to  look 
at  occupations  in  areas  that  use  those  skills  and  interests.  Here 
are  some  good  places  to  get  some  ideas: 

1.  Let  your  fingers  do  the  walking:  The  Yellow  Pages  contains  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  wide  range  of  occupations 
people  are  actually  working  in.  Not  only  does  it  list  the  types 
of  businesses  in  your  community,  it  also  is  full  of  good  ideas 
about  where  to  go  for  more  information,  such  as  various 
business  and  professional  associations. 

2.  The  brand  new  National  Occupational  Classification  (NOC) 
describes  thousands  of  occupations  and  is  gradually  being 
introduced  into  schools  and  libraries  across  Canada.  However, 

many  schools  and  libraries  still  use  the  old  system 
organized  around  Canada's  "job 

encyclopedia":  The 


Canadian  Classification  and 
Dictionary  of  Occupations 
(CCDO),  which  describes 
more  than  7.000  occupations. 
(See  "Have  You  Ever  Consid- 
ered .  .  .?"  for  a  sample  of 
occupations  listed  according 
to  related  school  subjects.) 

3.  Trade  and  special  interest 
magazines:  Many  can  be 
found  in  the  public  library. 

4.  Books  on  current  and  emerg- 
ing careers:  Also  available  at 
the  public  library. 

5.  School  guidance  counsellors: 
Encourage  your  teen  to  talk 
with  his  or  her  school  coun- 
sellors about  the  career  paths 
they  are  considering  and  to 
use  the  reference  materials  in 
the  counselling  centre. 


Have  you  ever 
considered . . .? 

If  your  teen  is  interested  in 
music,  has  he  or  she  consid- 
ered wori(ing  as  an  audio 
operator?  Or,  if  math  is  their 
cup  of  tea,  how  about  lool<ing 
into  work  as  a  foreign  ex- 
change trader,  an  appraiser, 
or  a  computer  software 
writer? 

For  every  interest,  there's  a 
host  of  possible  occupations 
out  there.  Here's  a  partial  list 
of  school  subjects  and 
related  occupations. 

Business  education 
(accounting,  basic 
business,  business 
calculations/ 

communications,  computer 
literacy/processing,  law, 
marketing,  office 
procedures,  record 
keeping,  shorthand,  typing) 
advertising  account  executive 
bank  teller 
bookkeeper 

buyer/purchasing  officer 
cashier 

clerk  (accounting,  admitting, 

car  rental,  customs, 

library,  payroll,  etc.) 
computer  operator 
court  reporter 

dispatcher  (aircraft,  bus,  cab, 

truck,  etc.) 
fund  raiser 
land  developer 
marketing  specialist 
medical  transcriptionist 
production  coordinator 
publisher 
receptionist 
secretary 

switchboard  operator 

travel  consultant 

word  processor  operator 


Fine  arts 

Art 

architect 
artist 
cartoonist 
crafts  person 

conservation  and  restoration 

technician 
designer  (costume,  floral, 

graphic,  packaging,  etc.) 
engraver 
illustrator 

special  effects  technician 
therapist,  art 
window  dresser 

Drama 
actor 

camera  operator 
film/video  editor 
make-up  artist 
playwright 
production  assistant 
stage  manager 
stunt  performer 
talent  scout 
wardrobe  supervisor 

Music 

accompanist 
composer 

musical  instrument  repair 

technician 
piano  tuner 

producer,  record  and  discs 

Home  economics 
(clothing  and  textiles, 
food  studies,  personal 
living  skills) 

childcare/youth  worker 
clothing  and  textiles  buyer 
costume  restorer 
dietician 

interior  decorator 
product  developer/tester/ 

promoter 
residential  realtor 


Industrial  education 

Construction  and  fabrication 

boilermaker 

building  construction 

inspector 
cabinetmaker 
cost  estimator 
furnace  installer/repairer 
gemmologist 
lens  grinder 
locksmith 
machinist 
plasterer 
roofer 

sporting  goods  repairer 

tilesetter 

upholsterer 

Electricity/electronics 
aircraft  instrument  mechanic 
explosives  handler 
fibre-optics  specialist 
power  lineperson 
radio  operator  (air,  drilling 

rig,  marine) 
technician  (biomedical, 

broadcast  electronics, 

radar/sonar,  etc.) 

Meclianics 

airport  maintenance  worker 
appliance  servicer 
customer  service 

representative 
mechanic  (agricultural, 

aircraft,  auto  body,  motor, 

refrigeration) 
operator  (ski  lift,  heavy 

industrial  equipment,  oil 

and  gas  equipment) 
utility  worker  (gas,  power, 

telephone) 

cont'd  next  page 
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Graphic  communications 
architectural  technician 
cartographer 

computer-assisted  graphics 

layout  artist 
drafter 

photographic  process  worker 
printing  and  graphic  arts 

craftsperson  (bindery 

worker,  typesetter) 
silkscreener 

Personal  services 

apartment  house  manager 

astrologer 

hairstylist 

chimney  sweep 

cosmetologist 

house/pet  sitter 

instructor,  driver  training 

letter  carrier 

meter  reader 

security  guard 

store  detective 

waiter/waitress 

Language  arts 
(communications,  Englisti, 
literature,  reading) 

air  traffic  controller 

announcer/commentator 

cataloguer 

editor  (book,  magazine, 
newspaper,  film,  TV) 
journalist 
librarian 

public  relations  agent 
salesperson  (insurance, 

radio/TV  time,  real  estate, 

retail) 


IVIatliematics 

accountant 

artificial  intelligence  expert 
claims  adjuster 
corporate  planner 
grain  elevator  agent 
statistician 

Pliysical  education 

athlete 

camp  counsellor 
coach 

fitness  consultant 
golf/ski/tennis  pro 
guide  (fishing,  hunting, 

mountain) 
lifeguard 

recreation  specialist  (prison, 

theme  parks,  handicapped) 
ski  patroller 

Science 

(agriculture/tiorticulture, 
biology,  chemistry,  physics] 

agriculturist 

apiarist/beekeeper 

arborist/tree  surgeon 

audiology  technician 

blood  clinic  assistant 

chemist  (clinical, 
criminological, 
environmental,  quality 
control) 

curator,  zoo 

denturist 

florist 

geneticist 

greenhouse  operator 
hazardous  waste 

management  specialist 
laboratory  assistant 
nursing  assistant 
oil  field  service  operator 
oncologist 
park  ranger 


pharmacy  assistant/ 

technician 
physician/surgeon 
physiotherapist 
prospector 
seismologist 
taxidermist 

technician  (air  conditioning 
engineering,  fish  and 
wildlife,  garbage  disposal, 
medical  equipment,  etc.) 

tree  planter 

Second  languages 

flight  attendant 
immigrant  aide  worker 
interpreter 

travel  guide/tour  escort 

Social  studies  and  social 
sciences 

(anthropology,  economics, 
geography,  history, 
philosophy,  politics, 
psychology,  rBligious 
ethics/meanings, 
sociology,  world  religions) 
analyst  (job/occupations, 

labor  force,  opinion,  etc.) 
archeologist 

community  development 
officer/social  planner 

counsellor  (career, 
educational,  employment, 
leisure,  marriage,  etc.) 

criminologist 

dealer  (antiques,  art,  stamp) 
economist 

foreign  service  officer/ 

diplomat 
geographer 
lawyer 

political  assistant 
postal  inspector 
prison  warden 
religious  education  worker 
staff  training  and 

development  officer/ 

human  resources 
volunteer  coordinator 
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right  to  the  source 


To  really  find  out  what  a  particular  occupation  is  all  about,  your 
teen  should  ask  an  expert.  Who  better  than  someone  who  is 
actually  working  in  the  field? 

Your  teenager  could  arrange  through  his  or  her  school  coun- 
sellor to  "shadow"  —  follow  around  for  a  day  —  someone  who 
is  doing  the  kind  of  work  they're  interested  in.  Another  route  is 
to  get  the  names  of  people  in  the  field  and  call  them  to  arrange 
an  interview. 

Help  your  teen  prepare  a  list  of  questions  to  ask  during  the 
interview.  And  remind  him  or  her  to  thank  the  person  for  taking 
time  with  them. 

Here  are  some  questions  to  get  them  going: 

How  did  you  get  started  in  this  work? 

What  kind  of  experience  did  you  have  before  coming  into  this 
occupation? 

What  kinds  of  skills  are  required  for  this  job? 
What  personal  qualities  does  the  job  require? 
What  kind  of  training  is  needed  for  this  job? 
What  level  of  education  is  needed? 
Is  there  on-the-job  training? 
Do  you  need  a  licence  or  certificate  for  this  job? 
Do  you  need  to  own  special  tools? 
What  is  a  typical  day  like  in  this  job? 

How  do  you  feel  when  you  are  at  work?  What  are  the  ups  and 
downs? 

What  do  you  like  most  about  this  type  of  work?  Least? 

What  is  the  employment  outlook  for  this  occupation?  Is  it 
expanding?  Declining? 

What  technological  changes  are  taking  place  in  this  field  and 
how  will  they  affect  the  job  and  the  worker? 

What  are  the  opportunities  for  advancement? 

If  you  were  to  start  over  again,  would  you  choose  this  occupa- 
tion? What  would  you  do  differently? 

Would  you  recommend  this  job  to  others? 


I^^perience  and  how 
to  get  it 

W  e  all  know  the  Catch  22  of  trying 
to  land  that  first  job.  Everyone  says 
they  want  "experienced"  help.  But, 
how  can  a  young  person  acquire 
experience? 

That's  where  part-time  and  sum- 
mer jobs  come  in.  Not  only  do  they 
give  teens  something  substantial  to 
put  under  "Work  Experience"  on 
their  resume,  they  also  provide 
valuable  experience  in  how  to  get  and 
keep  a  job,  how  to  get  along  with  co- 
workers, and  how  to  manage  the 
money  they  earn. 

Will  a  part-time  job  affect  a 
teen's  performance  in  school?  On 
the  contrary,  according  to  a  recent 
Statistics  Canada  report,  titled 
School,  Work  and  Dropping  Out. 
Teens  who  worked  moderate  hours 
—  from  one  to  1 9  a  week  —  were 
found  to  have  low  dropout  rates, 
lower,  in  fact,  than  the  dropout  rates 
of  those  without  jobs. 

Be  a  volunteer 

Paid  work  isn't  the  only  way  to 
get  experience.  The  skills  a  teen 
gains  from  volunteering  can  be  an 
asset  on  his  or  her  resume.  Employ- 
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Apply  here  for 
experience 

There's  a  wealth  of  part-time  and 
volunteer  jobs  out  there  for  your 
teen  to  consider.  Here  are  just  a 
few: 

Entertainment  (festivals, 
cultural  centres) 

concessions 

ticket  taker/box  office 

usher 

host  or  hostess 
stage  hand 
coat  check 
parking  lot  attendant 
costume  assistant 
set  construction 
lighting  assistant 

Sales 

door-to-door 
telephone  soliciting 
cashier 
sales  clerk 
street  vendor 

Tourism  (restaurants,  hotels, 
museums  and  attractions, 
resorts) 

tour  guide 
nature  guide 
waiter,  waitress 
bus  person 
chamber  person 
bell  hop 

front  desk  clerk 
maintenance  staff 
interpreter 


The  great  outdoors 

lifeguard 

swimming  instructor 
playground  supervisor 
camp  counsellor 
grounds  keeper 
golf  caddy 
maintenance  staff 
construction 
house  painter 
ice  cream  vendor 
newspaper  route 
farm  labor 

fruit  and  vegetable  picker 

Service 

gas  station 
car  wash 
bicycle  mechanic 
delivery 

fast  food  counter  help 
tutor 

Self-employment 

yard  maintenance 
painting  (indoors  or  out) 
baby  sitting  or  home  day  care 

service 
pet  care 
odd  jobs 

grocery  shopping  service 

house  cleaning  service 

house  sitting  (including  pets  and 

plants) 
freelance  secretarial  work 
freelance  writing  or  photography 

for  local  paper 
furniture  mover 
window  washer 
gardener 
street  musician 

Helping  people 

hospital  work 
nursing  home 
day  care 

hospital  volunteer 
homemaker 


ers  see  volunteer  experience  as  an 
indication  of  a  person's 
ability  to  be  a  self-starter. 

Volunteer  work  is  also  a  great 
way  to  meet  people  and  build 
your  personal  job  search  network. 

Another  valuable  experience 
builder  for  teens  is  participation 
in  an  international  student 
exchange  program.  Some 
agencies  offer  work- study 
programs  which  provide  oppor- 
tunities to  gain  second-language 
experience  as  well  as  work 
experience  in  another  country. 
Your  teen's  school  library  or 
public  libraries  should  have  a 
listing  of  these  agencies. 


passionate 


That's  the  advice  Jim 
Beaubien  has  for  young  people 
planning  their  careers. 

"Most  polls  show  that  about 
65  per  cent  of  people  don't  like 
their  jobs  and  would  do  some- 
thing else  if  they  could  —  and 
that  figure  is  rising,"  says  the 
Edmonton-based  industrial 
psychologist. 

But  it  doesn't  have  to  be  that 
way  for  today's  young  people  if 
they  enter  the  world  of  work  with 
the  right  attimde,  Beaubien  says. 

"There  are  two  ways  to 
approach  the  work  issue,"  he 
says.  "You  can  look  at  your  job 
as  drudgery,  toil,  something  you 
have  to  go  to,  or  you  can  take  the 
attimde  of  the  artist  —  that  you 
should  love  what  you  do." 

Beaubien  says  the  changing 
workplace  —  where  the  number 
of  traditional  full-time  jobs  is 
shrinking  —  offers  people  the 
opportunity  to  create  jobs  they 
enjoy. 
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"It  doesn't  have  to  be  a 
negative  thing,"  he  says.  "In  the 
past  we  saw  a  job  as  something 
out  there  that  we  had  to  go  and 
possess.  Now,  in  this  new  entre- 
preneurial chmate,  a  job  can  be 
seen  as  something  you  create. 

"If  you  do  something  consis- 
tent with  your  aptitudes,  then 
it's  easy  to  become  passionate 


about  your  work.  And  it's 
important  to  have  a  passion. 
Everything  else  follows  from 
that. 

"My  advice  to  young  people 
is  to  look  at  what  they're  good 
at  and  what  they  have  a  passion 
for,  and  then  find  a  way  they 
can  use  that  to  meet  a  need  in 
the  marketplace." 


^^search  strategy  #1 :  Network, 
network,  network! 

I  s  your  teen  ready  to  look  for  a  job?  Then  it's  time  to  draw  up  a 
strategy.  It's  not  enough  to  have  a  dynamite  resume  and  a  copy  of  the 
"Help  Wanted"  section.  The  number  one  job  search  tool  in  today's 
competitive  market  is  an  effective  network. 

Employers  would  rather  hire  people  they  know,  or  know  about.  As 
a  result,  many  jobs  are  never  advertised.  This  "hidden  job  market" 
represents  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  total  job  market.  The  best 
way  to  tap  this  hidden  market  is  to  develop  a  network.  Here  are  some 
tips  for  your  teen  on  how  to  go  about  it: 

1.  Get  the  word  out.  Tell  friends,  relatives  and  acquaintances  what 
kind  of  job  you  are  looking  for.  All  contacts  are  important.  Your 
neighbor,  your  roommate,  the  plumber  —  just  about  anyone  you 
know  might  lead  you  to  the  right  connection. 

2.  Get  an  introduction.  Have  your  contact  introduce  you  to  the 
person  you  want  to  meet,  your  potential  employer. 

3.  Be  prepared.  Be  able  to  tell  people  what  you  do  in  a  simple, 
interesting  way.  Rehearse  questions  you  might  ask  about  the  indus- 
try, the  jobs  you  could  do  and  other  contacts  you  could  make. 

4.  Keep  careful  notes.  For  each  contact,  write  down  the  name, 
address,  phone  number,  date,  details  of  the  conversation  and  names 
of  other  leads.  Better  yet,  collect  business  cards  and  jot  these  notes 
on  the  back. 

5.  Get  involved.  Join  a  community  organization  and  get  involved  in 
activities  that  let  your  personality  and  skills  shine  through.  Go  to 
social  and  business  events  and  mingle. 

6.  Volunteer.  It  can  help  you  acquire  both  experience  and  job-related 
skills.  It  also  puts  you  in  touch  with  a  new  set  of  people. 

7.  Say  thanks.  Show  your  appreciation  and  write  thank-you  notes  to 
everyone  who  helps  you.  Give  your  main  contacts  regular  progress 
reports.  Help  people  you  meet  by  giving  them  information,  ideas  or 
favors.  Give  now  and  you're  more  likely  to  receive  down  the  road. 


More  job  search 
strategies 

•  Read  the  Classified  and 
Career  sections  of  your 
newspaper  every  day.  If  you 
see  an  ad  that  interests  you, 
apply  immediately,  or  some- 
one else  may  land  that  job. 

•  Check  job  postings  regularly. 
You'll  find  them  on  commu- 
nity notice  boards,  at  places 
of  business,  and  at  govern- 
ment offices. 

•  Visit  Canada  Employment 
Centres. 

•  Register  with  placement 
agencies  that  specialize  in  the 
type  of  employment  you  are 
looking  for.  You'll  find  them  in 
the  Yellow  Pages  under 
"Employment  Agencies."  Be 
sure  to  ask  what  fees  they 
may  charge. 

•  Tune  In  —  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  television  and 
radio.  Local  news  about  new 
or  expanding  projects  or 
businesses  mean  workers  will 
be  needed.  If  a  new  shopping 
mall  is  being  built,  find  out 
which  businesses  will  be 
involved.  You  could  be  the 
first  to  apply! 

•  Use  the  media.  Place  your 
own  ad.  Let  employers  know 
what  you  have  to  offer  and 
how  you  can  be  reached.  This 
costs  less  if  you  place  your  ad 
in  local  or  community  papers. 
Use  a  free  public  service 
program  designed  to  connect 
workers  and  employers. 

•  Spreadthe  word.  If  you're 
trying  to  sell  a  product  or 
service,  print  up  some  simple 
flyers  and  blanket  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  you  think 
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^ep  those  spirits 

Given  today's  tough  employ- 
ment market,  your  teen's  job 
search  is  bound  to  result  in  more 
than  a  few  rejection  letters.  This 
can  be  depressing,  especially  for 
a  young  person  without  a 
background  of  job  and  life 
experience  to  buoy  his  or  her 
self-confidence. 

Here  are  some  things  teens 
can  do  to  keep  their  spirits  up 
while  hunting  for  a  job: 

•  Keep  growing.  Do  lots  of 
reading  on  trends  related  to 
your  area  of  interest.  Take 
short  courses.  Attend  confer- 
ences, workshops  and  semi- 
nars. 

•  Talk  about  your  job  search 
with  family  and  friends.  Job 

hunting  can  be  an  emotional 
roller  coaster.  Expressing 
feelings  helps. 

•  Refuse  to  use  "helpless" 
words  like  can 't,  never, 
hopeless,  impossible.  Replace 
them  with  yes,  I  can.  Say  / 
will  instead  of  /  wish  I  could. 

•  Take  temporary  jobs  — 
contract  or  term  projects, 
part-time  positions,  even  jobs 
for  which  you  may  be  over- 
qualified.  It  will  keep  your 
spirits  up  while  providing 
new  accomplishments  to  add 
to  your  resumes. 

•  Read  every  flattering  thing 
—  letter  of  praise,  recom- 
mendation, performance 
appraisal  —  you  have  ever 
received. 

•  Keep  active.  Enjoy  the 
outdoors  —  walk  bike,  swim, 
ski  or  jog. 

•  Socialize  with  friends. 


for  a  winning  resume 

In  addition  to  a  network,  your  teen's  most  important  job  search 
tool  will  be  a  dynamic  resume.  Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in 
mind  as  you  help  him  or  her  to  prepare  a  resume  that  will  make  a 
good  first  impression. 
Be  sure  to  include: 

•  Personal  data:  name,  address  and  phone  number. 

•  Education  and  training:  formal  education  and  training,  plus 
any  special  courses  or  training  taken  outside  of  school,  for 
instance  in  a  volunteer  capacity. 

•  Work  experience:  both  job-related  experience  and  experience 
gained  in  volunteer  work. 

•  School  or  community  activities:  mention  leadership  posi- 
tions held. 

•  References:  name,  tide,  address  and  phone  number  of  each 
reference.  This  can  be  put  in  the  resume,  the  cover  letter  or  on 
a  separate  sheet. 

•  Miscellaneous:  awards;  special  skills  or  knowledge  that 
might  be  useful  in  a  job. 

Remember,  a  resume  should  be: 

•  brief  (one  or  two  pages) 

•  clear  (keep  it  simple) 

•  neat  (typed  or  printed) 

•  honest  (80  per  cent  of  employers  verify  resumes) 

•  accurate  (proofread  for  typing,  grammatical  and  spelling 
errors) 

•  dynamic  (use  action  verbs  —  see  "Word  Power") 
Don't  forget  a  cover  letter  that: 

•  explains  why  the  resume  is  being  sent 

•  interests  the  employer  in  the  resume 

•  targets  the  resume  to  a  specific  position  or  career  field 

•  is  clear  and  to  the  point,  no  more  than  three  or  four  paragraphs 
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I^ur  Networking 
Strategy 


Resume 

Jane  Doe 
123  Any  street 

Anywhere,  Alberta  T2V  3X4 
(403)400-1234 

Education 

1985- 


Present 


Central  High  School,  Anywhere,  Alberta 
Completed  Grade  12  in  June 


Work  Experience 

Summers     Junior  Counsellor,  Camp  Hullaballoo, 
Three  Peaks,  Alberta 

Was  responsible  for  two  groups  of  elementary 
school  children  and  wrote  a  32-page  souvenir 
booklet,  among  other  duties. 

Part-time  cashier.  Centre  Street  Drug  Store 
In  addition  to  operating  the  cash  register  and 
handling  cash,  did  some  stock-taking. 


1985-1986 


Fall/Winter 
1986/1987 


Summer 
1985 


Prior  to 
1985 


Babysitting  (three  days  a  week)  for  three 

children.  Also  prepared  dinner  one  evening  a 

week  for  the  children. 

Babysitting 

House-cleaning 


Interests  and  Activities 

Present       Dance  —  seven  years  of  ballet  and 
two  of  jazz 

Student  Council  —  member  past  two  years; 
numerous  student  committees 

Sports  —  swimming  (have  Red  Cross 
Lifesaving  II  award),  hiking,  horseback  riding, 
skiing 

Guides,  4-H  Club,  Sunday  School  Instructor 


Past 


Recognition  and  Awards 

Academic  Award  —  Grade  1 1 
Service  Award  —  Grade  1 0 
Home  Economics  Award  — 
Grades  8  and  9 


Word  power 

Encourage  your  teen  to  use  active  verbs  like  these  when 
listing  his  or  her  accomplishments  for  a  prospective 
employer: 


achieved 

built 

created 

designed 

developed 


established 

improved 

led 

managed 
organized . 


participated 

produced 

repaired 

supervised 

worked 
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Ifter  high  school,  what' 


s  talk  options 

One  of  the  first  big  decisions  teens  need  to  make  is  what  to  do 
after  high  school.  Should  they  continue  their  education?  Get  a 
job?  Repeat  Grade  12? 

This  is  a  decision  they  need  to  start  thinking  about  in  junior 
high  and  to  keep  in  mind  throughout  high  school.  You  can  help 
by  making  sure  their  decisions  are  based  on  facts  not  guesses. 

Discuss  the  options  on  these  pages  —  and  any  others  you 
might  think  of  —  with  your  teen.  Be  sure  to  consider  such 
factors  as  the  courses  they  have  taken,  their  grades,  their  family 
situation  and  their  own  personal  goals. 


\^  st-secondary  options 


For  almost  any  field  of  study  your  teen  chooses,  there's  post- 
secondary  instruction  available  in  Canada.  Here  are  some  options 
to  consider: 

•  Colleges 

Colleges  offer  one-year  certificate  or  two-year  diploma 
programs  or  transfer  programs  to  a  university.  Programs  include 
general  arts,  science  and  business;  early  childhood  development; 
accounting;  journalism;  office  administration  and  secretarial 
services;  travel  consultant  and  visual  communications.  Colleges 
have  fewer  students  than  universities,  so  classes  are  smaller. 
Because  colleges  are  located  throughout  the  province,  students 
can  often  begin  their  post-secondary  studies  close  to  home. 

•  Technical  institutes 

Technical  institutes  offer  one-year  certificate  and  two-year 
diploma  programs  along  with  apprenticeship  and  continuing 
education  programs.  Many  of  their  technological  and  engineer- 
ing-related programs  are  designed  to  meet  industry  requirements. 
Programs  include  health  record  administration,  medical  labora- 
tory technology,  air  conditioning  technology,  apparel  design, 
various  engineering  technologies  and  photographic  technology. 


•  Vocational  colleges 

Vocational  colleges  offer 
short  courses,  usually  for  one 
year  or  less.  Their  programs  are 
often  created  in  response  to  a 
request  by  industry  to  train 
people  for  a  specific  occupation. 
They  also  offer  life  skills 
programs  and  upgrading  courses 
from  grades  one  to  12. 

•  Universities 
Universities  range  in  size 

from  a  few  thousand  to  more 
than  25,000  students.  They  offer 
a  variety  of  programs  in  liberal 
and  fine  arts,  sciences,  social 
sciences  and  various  profes- 
sions. A  bachelor's  level  degree 
usually  requires  four  years  of 
study.  Graduate  programs  lead 
to  master's  and  doctoral  de- 
grees. 

•  Schools  of  fine  arts 

Students  interested  in  music, 
art,  dance  or  drama  might 
consider  schools  that  specialize 
in  the  fine  arts.  Programs  vary 
from  six-week  summer  sessions 
to  four-year  degree  programs. 

•  Other  options 

-  Private  vocational  schools 
offer  specialized  training  in  a 
single  occupation  such  as 
modelling  or  radio  and  TV 
broadcasting. 

-  Hospital-based  schools  of 
nursing  offer  diploma  pro- 
grams and,  in  some  instances, 
two  years  toward  a  degree  in 
nursing. 
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at  about  apprenticeship? 

Is  your  teen  interested  in  learning  a  trade?  He  or  she  may  find  a 
qualified  employer  who  is  willing  to  provide  the  on-the-job  experi- 
ence and  guidance  required  for  certification  in  a  trade.  The  appren- 
tice signs  a  two-  to  four-year  work  contract  and  must  register  with 
the  provincial  Apprenticeship  and  Trade  Certification  branch. 

Most  apprenticeship  programs  are  in  construction  and  industrial 
fields,  but  they  also  include  such  occupations  as  hah-  stylist  and 
cook.  For  most,  a  person  must  be  at  least  16  years  old  and  have 
finished  grade  10.  However,  many  employers  will  hire  only  appren- 
tices who  are  high  school  graduates.  Solid  language  and  math  skills 
are  very  important  for  the  technological  demands  of  trades. 

In  Alberta  it's  possible  to  start  an  apprenticeship  even  before 
finishing  high  school.  The  province  has  a  new  program  that  lets 
young  people  get  apprenticeship  and  high  school  credits  at  the 
same  time.  It's  called  RAP  —  Registered  Apprenticeship  Pro- 
gram. Students  study  full-time  while  working  toward  trade 
certification.  One  hour  worked  counts  as  one  hour  of  apprentice- 
ship and  one  hour  toward  a  diploma. 

A  woman's  place,  too 

Have  you  suggested  that  your  daughter  consider  a  trade? 
While  previously  an  almost  all-male  domain,  apprenticeship  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  choice  among  young  women  who  are 
looking  beyond  their  traditional  job  horizons.  Women  in  the 
trades  are  reporting  better  pay  and  higher  job  satisfaction  than 
women  in  many  traditional  "women's  jobs."  They  also  say  that 
trades  work  has  helped  them  to  become  more  confident  in  their 
abilities  and  has  given  them  a  real  sense  of  financial  indepen- 
dence and  well  being. 


to  choose  a  post- 
secondary  institution 

When  researching  their  post- 
secondary  options,  teens  should 
ask  these  questions: 

•  Is  there  an  institution  that 
offers  the  program  they  want 
nearby,  so  they  can  live  at 
home? 

•  Will  they  have  to  leave  home 
and  pay  room  and  board? 

•  Do  they  prefer  a  small  school 
or  a  large  one? 

•  Is  there  a  sport  they  want  to 
continue  playing? 

•  Do  they  have  the  entrance 
requirements? 

•  What  do  employers  say  about 
the  program  they're  consider- 
ing? 

•  Do  people  who  finish  the 
program  get  the  jobs  they 
want? 

•  Do  the  program  and  the 
school  have  the  respect  of 
people  working  in  the  field? 

When  your  teen  chooses  an 
institution,  suggest  paying  it  a 
visit.  Find  out  if  it  has  an  open 
house,  a  "buddy"  program  or  a 
"student-for-the-day"  program 
so  he  or  she  can  spend  a  day 
attending  classes  in  the  program 
they  are  interested  in. 


Trade  winds 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  nine  out  of  ten  apprentices  and 
journeymen  are  pleased  they  chose  a  career  in  the  trades.  Another 
survey  of  journeymen  who  completed  ah  apprenticeship  in  1976, 
1981  or  1986  found  that: 

•  people  who  complete  apprenticeships  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
self-employed  as  other  members  of  the  workforce 

•  salaries  of  journeymen  tend  to  fall  between  $30,000  and 
$50,000  annually 

•  over70percentofthesurveygroup  were  still  working  in  the  I 
trade  they  apprenticed  in  and  48  per  cent  wera  either  I 
managers  or  supervisors  I 

•  over  70  per  cent  of  the  group  would  recommend  their  trade  I 
to  friends  or  family  I 
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■'In  a  rapidly  changing  work 
environment,  no  single  job 
skill  will  be  more  important 
than  the  ability  to  think  and 
communicate.  No  one  school 
subject  will  serve  future 
workers  better  than  learning 
how  to  learn."  John  Naisbitt 


m  school  to  work ...  to  school 


If  your  teen  decides  to  get  a  job  right  after  high  school,  he  or  she 
should  realize  their  school  years  are  not  behind  them  forever. 

In  this  rapidly  changing  world,  it's  possible  their  first  job  choice 
will  disappear.  Ten  years  from  now  they  may  find  themselves  in  a 
job  that  doesn't  even  exist  today.  The  average  person  can  now 
expect  to  have  four  or  five  work  changes  over  a  lifetime.  Education, 
training  —  and  retraining  —  will  be  more  important  than  ever. 

Where  is  a  recent  high  school  graduate  most  likely  to  find 
work?  In  1991,  two-thirds  of  people  with  no  more  than  a  high 
school  diploma  worked  in  clerical,  sales  and  service  occupations, 
and  more  than  three-quarters  of  young  women  worked  in  these 
areas.  In  fact,  a  1991  survey  by  Statistics  Canada  found  that  most 
of  these  young  people  held  jobs  that  were  very  similar  to  the  jobs 
they  had  while  in  high  school. 

Virtually  all  the  recent  employment  growth  in  Canada  has 
been  in  either  highly  skilled,  well-paid,  secure  jobs  or  unstable 
and  relatively  poorly  paid  jobs.  Without  additional  training,  your 
teen  may  find  it  difficult  to  rise  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
employment  scale. 

As  jobs  become  technologically  more  advanced,  employers  are 
demanding  higher  levels  of  education.  For  example,  less  than  10 
years  ago  you  could  get  a  job  at  Syncrude  with  a  Grade  9  or  10 
education.  Six  years  ago  the  minimum  became  Grade  12  and, 
according  to  company  president  Eric  Newell,  the  requirement  is 
going  to  get  even  tougher.  Once  a  person  lands  a  job  with  Syncrude 
they  can  look  forward  to  hundreds  of  hours  of  on-the-job  training. 

The  effects  of  advancing  technology  cut  across  the  job  mar- 
ket: the  information  mechanics  needed  in  1962  to  repair  trucks 
was  contained  in  about  5,000  pages.  Now,  the  basic  information 
fills  45,000  pages  and  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pages  a 
year.  Newell  says  maintenance  personnel  at  Syncrude  now  have 
to  know  how  to  use  pocket  computers. 

How  can  you  help  your  teen  prepare  for  the  future  in  this 
changing  world?  Teach  him  or  her  the  importance  of  adaptability 
and  commitment  to  lifelong  learning.  The  ability  to  change  with 
the  times  will  serve  them  well. 


What  you  learn  is  what 
you  earn 

What's  an  education  worth?  Here  are 
the  average  starting  salaries  for  gradu- 
ates with  no  relevant  experience  (1991): 

High  school    $20,000 

Community  college, 

technology  school   $25,000 

University 

Non-engineering  bachelor  . . .  $28,400 

Engineering  bachelor   $33,200 

Masters  (MBA,  MA,  MSc)  ...  $34,100 


Decisions,  decisions 


Making  decisions  is  a  skill.  And,  like  any 
skill,  it  improves  with  practice.  If  you 
encourage  your  children  to  make  suitable 
decisions  from  the  time  they  are  very 
young,  they  will  find  it  easier  to  make  the 
major  decisions  that  face  them  as  teens. 

The  following  are  logical  steps 
everyone  should  follow  when  making 
important  decisions.  Work  through 
them  with  your  teens  as  they  consider 
their  future  options. 

7  Steps  to  Decision-Making 

1 .  Clearly  state  what  it  is  you  need  to 
decide. 

2.  List  your  options. 

3.  Gather  information  about  each  option. 

4.  List  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  option 
and  weigh  them. 

5.  Make  the  decision. 

6.  Plan  how  to  put  your  decision  into 
action. 

7.  Act  on  it. 
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